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entirely, the lamps can still burn on the existing low pressure of
gas, the light being diminished but not extinguished.

For high-pressure gas it has been claimed that the ordinary
gas-pipes can often be used when a change to high pressure is
made, whereas with high-pressure air it is always necessary to
install a second set of pipes to carry the air supply; that with
satisfactory workmanship it matters little whether the pressure
is 2 or 50 inches, and in practice it has been found that accidents
with high-pressure gas have not been more frequent, nor more
serious in their results, tlian with a low-pressure, and that it can
therefore be regarded as quite safe and practical. Occasionally
local circumstances may tend to favour one system or the other.
For example, Dr Gohrum,1 in a recent article on the gas lighting
of Stuttgart, states that he considered the advantages of the two
methods pretty evenly balanced. In deference to an unjustified
but keen apprehension of high-pressure gas on the part of the
public, however, high-pressure air was adopted, and this step
procured permission to install compressors in many convenient
spots beneath schools, public buildings, etc., which might not
otherwise have been granted.

The high-pressure air system seems to have found most ex-
tensive use in the hands of the Pharos Licht Gesellschaft,
Germany; it is, however, of interest to recall that it was also
used many years ago by the United Kingdom Lighting Trust in
this country, and is still in use at the present day.

COMPRESSED GAS AND AIR.
A few words may also be said about the Selas system a of
compressing a mixture of gas and air, thus constituting a
combination of the methods mentioned above. The gas, after
passing through the meter, enters a mixing apparatus, from
whence it emerges into the compressor and is delivered to the
service-pipes at a pressure of 10 inches of water. At this com-
paratively low pressure the ordinary pipes can be used, and,
owing to the fact that they contain a mixture of gas and air,
the actual leakage at 10 inches would be no more serious than
a similar leak with undiluted gas at 2 inches.
With   this   comparatively  low  pressure  of   10  inches   an
1  Jour.fUf Gasbeleuchtung, 25th May 1911.
2  See also a paper by Mr F. D. Marshall before the Institution of  Gas
Engineers in 1903.